Kennedy Book Battle— How It 
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Washington Post Staff Writer 
Look magazine yarned Willi am 
Manchester, author o£ . “Death -e» a 

any ^eni&rship” ‘ nf his 
S eit her him or memb ers q£ tha rr^n. 



er Manchester. — in — an — emetion- 


Kennedy at Hvannis Por Lnromised 
her that -She w ouhLuiot- henembar- 
. rassed by a series of Look- articles 

'"■hand tak en from the Manchest er 
-boefer-~- 

t hen proceeded t.o make substantia l 


changes in the articles, they refus ed 


were acce.pted-and .w.hich--were. de- 
nied^. 


In the course of the Hyannis Port 
meeting, Manchester arranged for • 
the 300,000-word manuscript to be 
flown to her for further editing. Ac- 
cording to sources close to Mrs. 


Developed 

Kennedy, Manchester changed his 
mind later in the day and never 
turned over the draft. 

Cowles Communications, Inc., 
publishers of Look, purchased the 
magazine rights to Manchester’s ac- 
count for a record price of $665,000 
in a deal that was signed on Aug. 11, 
1966. The book is scheduled to be 
published in April by Harper & Row, 
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Mrs. John F. Kennedy leaves offices of Judge David Peck in New York yesterday. 
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Author William Manchester goes over his manuscript. 


the house that has brought out 
all of the books of the late 
John F. Kennedy and his 
brother, Sen. Robert F. Ken- 
nedy (D-N.Y.). 

In her court suit against 
Manchester, Cowles and Harp- 
er’s, Mrs'. Kennedy contends 
that the author violated her 
contract rights by planning 
to publish a manuscript that 
she had not approved. 

But sources close to Mrs. 
Kennedy assert that the issue 
could have been settled with- 
out a court fight had Man- 
chester not signed away his 
own basic rights to the manu- 
script in the Look contract 

When Don Cogdon, Man- 
chester’s longtime literary 
agent, submitted “Death of a 
President” to many of the 
country’s leading magazines 
last July 18, Mrs Kennedy 
was vacationing in Hawaii and 
knew nothing of the move. 

But her brother-in-law. Sen. 
Kennedy, had come under 
pressure to follow through on 
his earlier decision to allow 
the book to be published in 
early 1967. The original con- 
tract permitted serialization. 

It was former White House 


I. 


Press Secretary Pierre. Salin- 
ger who suggested that Man- 
chester write the book. Salin- 
ger contacted Manchester in 
February, 1964, soon after the 
author had returned from Ger- 
many where he was writing a 
book about the Krupp family 
for Little, Brown and Co. 

From the start, it was 
agreed on all sides that, as 
one Kennedy source ; noted, 
“nobody should get rich from 
this book.” Manchester, who 
viewed the project as “a spe- 
cial trust,” had nothing to say 
over the specific terms of the 
accord with the Kennedys. 

Under the contract with 
Harper’s, Manchester’s royal- 
ties were halved from the 
normal amount and limited to 
the first printing. Subsidiary 
royalties were scaled down to 
ensure that the bulk of the 
proceeds would go to the 
John F. Kennedy Memorial 
Library in Boston. 

Manchester received a 
$40,000 advance from Harper’s 
although they withheld the 
final t h ird of the money until 
it possessed an “approved” 
manuscript. Therefore, in or- 
der to subsist, the author was 


forced to dip into his savings 
and to use up his advance 
from the Krupp book. 

In early summer— three 
months after he had turned 
over the first draft to Harper’s 
— Manchester approached Ar- 
thur Schlesinger Jr., a close 
friend of the Senator’s and 
himself a biographer of John 
F. Kennedy, in an effort to 
obtain a release from the 
Kennedy family. 

It was Schlesinger who 
wrested the key telegram 
from the Senator that said 
“members of the Kennedy 
family will place no obstacle 
in the way of publication of 
Ms work.” 

Acting upon even earlier 
oral assurances from Ken- 
nedy to Evan Thomas, the 
book’s editor, Harper’s paid 
Manchester the remaining 
third of his advance on the 
basis of what Thomas believed 
at the time to be an “ap- 
proved” version. 

It was at this juncture that 
Cogdon, the literary agent, 
moved quickly to sell the 
book to a magazine. As Cog- 
; don well knew, under the 
! agreement the magazine 


rights were the only source 
from which Manchester could 
possibly make a substantial 
financial return on his two- 
year project. 

Besides Look, Cogdon sub- 


ceive a fee as a “special edi- 1 to improve the Life offer only 
torial consultant.” slightly. He asked for time 

Cogdon thereupon called to consult with Time-Life top 
Maness at Life and informed brass before a contract was 
him for the first time that his reached. But, by then, it was 
bid was low. Maness was able | too late. 




mitted the draft to such mag- 
azines as Life, The Saturday 
Evening Post, New Yorker, 
Good Housekeeping 5 and Cos- 
mopolitan. He assured all the 1 
editors involved that Man- i 
Chester was fully empowered ■ 
to sign a binding contract. 

Final bids for the magazine 
rights were to be submitted 
by 5 p.m. on July 29. At 3:30 
p.m., David Maness, articles 
editor of Life, submitted a 
bid of $550,000 plus promo- 
tional benefits to Harper’s. 

Ninety minutes later, Look l 
Editor William B. Arthur and | 
Robert Meskill, a managing k 
editor arrived. Cogdon opened I 
their offer and told them that l 
Look had bid low. | 

The Look team, greatly dis- s 
turbed at the news, conferred | 
in an anteroom and finally v 
said they would return at 7. | 
They arrived with the winning k 
$ 665,000 package that also a 
called for Manchester to re- tt 



